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THE COMMUNITY AND THE ADOPTION PROBLEM* 


William D. Schmidt 
Executive Director 


Children’s Services, Cleveland, Ohio 


The principles underlying the procedures of adoption 
agencies must have the understanding and support of the 
community if more children are to be placed by respon- 


sible agencies. Mr. Schmidt shows how a community 
committee undertook this job of interpretation and the 
encouraging results it obtained. 


lr has been estimated that there are 60,000 adoptions 
occurring each year in the United States. One author- 
ity states that approximately 38,000 of this number 
are adoptions of children who are not related to their 
adoptive parents. Adoptions by step-parents and 
blood relatives represent the balance. There has been 
a sharp increase in the number of adoptions since the 
onset of World War II. The number of adoptions was 
by contrast very low in the mid-depression years. 
Although at first glance the 38,000 adoptions each 
year appears like a sizable number, it is really quite 
small when we consider that there are more than 
38,000,000 families scattered throughout the more 
than 3,000 counties in our country. This is an average 
ratio of one child adopted annually for every 1,020 
families in the country. To those of us working in 
adoption agencies, this ratio hardly seems possible. 
The nation-wide interest in adoption is out of all 
proportion to the number of children and families 
actually involved. No other social phenomenon has 
resulted in greater interest or sharper emotions, con- 
sidering the numbers involved. Very few adults in our 
nation have no opinion whatsoever on adoptions. 
Many possess a smattering of information on which 
prejudice is built. There are comparatively few who 
possess sufficient knowledge to assess the adoption 
problem with intelligence and objectivity. This is a 
fact to be reckoned with in any consideration of the 
adoption dilemma. 


Whose Best Interests Should Be Served ? 


There are wide extremes in viewpoints on adop- 
tion. Most everyone agrees that children are this 
country’s most precious resource. Because of this 
basic belief, it would seem that the highest in ideals 
and success would accompany every effort of society 
to place the best interests of children above all else. 
This is unfortunately not the case. For too many 
people there is confusion between the best interests of 
children and the interests of adults. If some of you 


* Excerpted from a paper delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Children’s Service Society, Milwaukee, Wis., February, 1952. 
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think that this is a hard and unjustified comment, 
let us look at a few historical facts: 

The enactment of laws for the protection of chil- 
dren in the United States almost universally post- 
dated laws for the protection of animals. This social 
lag in providing legislation for the protection of chil- 
dren reflected the philosophy that the rights of par- 
ents over and against their children were unbridled 
and not to be interfered with. Statutes prescribing 
penalties for cruel punishment, non-support, aban- 
donment, neglect, and contributing to the delin- 
quency of a child have come into being during the 
past seventy-five years. A very specific example of the 
country’s slowness in providing protections to chil- 
dren, because of confusion with the interests of the 
adults, lies in the proposals for a child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This amendment did not 
become law until October 1, 1938, and then only 
despite bitter opposition generated against it. 


Special Facilities Finally Obtained 


Our entire American history in the struggle for the 
protection of children is one of delay and belated 
attainment of goals sought. We have succeeded in 
establishing children’s courts, children’s correctional 


institutions, and special facilities for the care of 


orphaned children, so that they and their problems 
were not lumped together with adults. 

As to adoption, some of our states have laws which 
go back to colonial days. For many years, however, 
the only statutory requirements involved registration 
of the fact of a new parent-child relationship created 
with adoption. This registration process was similar 
to that required for the transfer of chattel. It was not 
until the last years of the nineteenth century that 
states became concerned with the manner and the 
circumstances under which adoptions were made, and 
a degree of regulation was established by statutes. 

There is a great deal of variation in the adoption 
statutes among the states. A few have attempted to 
provide controls over the adoptive placement of chil- 
dren, but most states emphasize protecting the rights 
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of natural parents and adopted parents, and omit 
similar protections for the children. Relatively few 
states require as a protection to the child a determi- 
nation of the suitability of an adoptive home for a 
particular child. 

It is possible to set forth certain standards for the 
measurement of gi od adoption laws and practices In 
any adoption, there are three parties who are in- 
volved—the child, his natural parents, and his adop- 
tive parents. Any adoptive planning which does not 
contemplate protection to all three parties is faulty. 
Safeguards must arise for the natural parents so that 
their rights are not terminated summarily, hastily, or 
under duress, and assurances must exist so that they 
will not have their lives upset in the future by adop- 
tive planning which goes awry. The adoptive parents 
must be assured first as to a child’s adoptability; 
next, that there will not be interference from natural 
parents at any future time; and, last, that the child 
selected for them will fit into their home and their 
lives. As to the child, there must be assurance that he 
is being placed with people like him who will love him 
and provide for his needs as society expects of par- 
ents, to the fullest extent of his capabilities and 
within his limitations. 


Babies Can’t Be For Sale 


As we reflect on these standards, is it not clear that 
the greatest assurance for good adoptive planning 
occurs when it is undertaken by qualified agencies 
which operate on the basis of these standards? Do we 
not find that makeshift planning for adoption done 
by independent persons or poor social agencies is 
clearly not in the best interests of children? We have 
heard much in recent years of gray market babies and 
black market babies. The gray market refers to 
placements done by well-meaning persons who lack 
the skill or the facilities to undertake such place- 
ments. The black market refers to those transactions 
in which adoptions are made for a consideration 
without intervention by any qualified public or 
private children’s agency. Edwin J. Lukas in an 
article, “Babies Are Neither Vendible Nor Expend- 
able”, in the Record of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, February, 1950, describes 
well the operations of the black market: 


“Tt is a misnomer because the majority of states do not foreclose 
such transactions. In those states—particularly in large urban 
centers—sums ranging from $500 to $5,000 have been reported as 
having been paid to willing ‘sellers’ by willing ‘purchasers’ for the 
acquisition of babies concerning whose physical and emotional 
health virtually nothing is known—by the seller or the purchaser. 
These transactions take on the character of under-the-counter 
sales of merchandise in times of scarcity, not unlike nylon stock- 
ings or cigarettes during the war, and theatre tickets for a popular 
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musical comedy. They have the aura of what Rebecca West calls 
a ‘rich, dark rottenness’. 

“But more than that, they partake of the selling of humans into 
a species of feudalism. That the infant has no choice nor the public 
a voice in the selection of the child’s natural parents is probably 
an unavoidable biological phenomenon. But that the public should 
be equally helpless in the selection of his foster parents is a social 
disaster of unmeasurable magnitude, the implications of which, 
ramified and obvious as they are, need not be elaborated. The very 
nature of infancy or childhood is such that a child is incapable of 
protecting himself.” 


I am asked occasionally if these dramatic stories on 
black market babies could possibly be true. From 
first-hand experience I can attest to the truth of some 
of them. Two years ago at one of our specialized 
maternity homes in Cleveland, a well-dressed busi- 
ness man appeared, stating he was from West Vir- 
ginia and that he wanted to take home a baby that 
day for his son and daughter-in-law who were child- 
less. The superintendent explained to him that babies 
were just not placed for adoption that way. Not to be 
deterred, the man said, “I know it costs money, and 
Pll pay you $3,000 for one.” 

What makes people act this way? Very likely this 
man was a respected business man in his own com- 
munity. Have we become so accustomed to buying 
our way into everything that we’ve lost all our sense 
of values and reduced our concern for children to the 
level of the market place? 

A study made by the United States Children’s 
Bureau two years ago showed that the greater num- 
ber of adoptions throughout the country occur as a 
result of independent arrangements by parents, 
friends, relatives, doctors, lawyers, and others. Only 
in about 25 per cent of the cases are adoptive place- 
ments made by authorized child welfare agencies. 
This is a national average, and the percentage would 
be higher for any given urban area where social 
agencies operate. 

in view of the universal acceptance of the thesis 
that our children are our nation’s most precious 
resource, why is there such a wide variation in adop- 
tion practices, and why is there such a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion on the importance of placement by 
qualified agencies? Perhaps the answer can be found 
in the fact that adoptions are highly charged with 
emotion. When people apply to adopt a child they 
usually feel quite strongly about the matter. Their 
friends and associates frequently share their hopes 
and aspirations. Identification with their progress in 
pursuit of a child is a natural result. Unconsciously, 
for some reason, many people consider the declared 
wish to adopt a child as being prima facie evidence of 
adequacy to be a good adoptive parent. They find it 
unnecessary that this wish must be looked at to see 
if it is compatible with the best interests of a child. 
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While this wish to adopt is usually indicative of 
everything good that we look for in adoptive parents, 
actually, the wish to adopt is no more proof of par- 
ental adequacy than is the expressed desire to join a 
particular church proof of one’s belief in that church. 
The underlying motive in each instance is the im- 
portant thing. A person joining a church to acquire 
an air of respectability to cover up certain question- 
able actions in his own life is not likely to be a good 
church member. Adoption applicants seeking a child 
to hold together an unhappy and unstable marriage 
are not likely to be good adoptive parents. And if we 
consider the interests of the child to be involved, we 
are compelled to be sure of the adoptive applicants 
for the child’s sake. 


Public Sides Against the Agency 


These are the matters that concern adoption agen- 
cies as they plan for the children entrusted to their 
care. Are these things understood by the general 
public? The answer is ‘“No”. We found this out four 
years ago in our community when newspaper pub- 
licity broke on a certain case situation. The story of 
our services to this child and his parents and the 
developments as a result of the publicity spoke 
clearly of the lack of public understanding. 

A little five-year-old boy named Johnny had been under the care 
of our agency because of difficulty his natural parents had in 
maintaining their home. When all help to the parents was of no 
avail in re-establishing the home for little Johnny, the parents 
relinquished legal custody of him to our agency, so that we could 
plan an adoption for him. Johnny had been cared for in one of our 
foster homes for several months. At this point, his foster parents 
expressed the wish to adopt him. This wish was given careful 
consideration but was not granted, primarily because there were 
dangers involved to the child. His natural parents knew where he 
was and out of our experience with them, we were concerned that 
they might well re-enter Johnny’s life in the future. The foster 
parents were very disappointed in our decision. They sought legal 
help and public support through newspaper publicity, so that their 
hopes might be realized despite our decision. The articles by the 
reporter and the editorials by the newspaper hit hard at our 
agency. Out of deference to the natural parents, we could not 
reveal the confidential factors concerning them which formed the 
basis for our decision on Johnny’s adoptive placement. 


This publicity and the questions it raised made us 
realize that interpretation of our adoption practices 
needed attention. Instead of proceeding alone in 
formalizing plans for interpretation, we asked our 
Welfare Federation to establish a community com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying and interpreting 
adoption practices. Such a committee was established 
with broad citizen representation from the press, the 
bar association, the academy of medicine, the nursing 
association, the ministerial association, business, the 
public relations field, housewives, and adoption 
agency representatives. 
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Our committee first occupied itself with a study of 
adoptions and agency procedures. Several meetings 
were held, and procedures in detail were presented to 
and studied by the committee. After this study, the 
committee found itself in essential agreement with 
the standards, principles, and procedures of the 
agencies in the community. It found, however, that 
good interpretation of adoptions was seriously lack- 
ing and that the facilities of the agencies were clearly 
insufficient. Adoption staffs were found to be over- 
burdened and unable to cope with the job they had 
to do. Home studies were delayed because of staff 
shortages. Foster care resources were too limited to 
provide interim boarding care for all children needing 
it prior to adoptive placement. Casework services 
were inadequate to serve all unmarried mothers. As a 
result of these findings, the efforts of the committee 
were directed toward securing expansion of agency 
staffs and resources, which assisted the agencies 
materially in expanding their adoption activities. 

Next, the committee on adoptions organized a pro- 
gram of interpretation to combat misinformation and 
to provide positive information on adoptions. The 
interpretative phase of the committee’s work has 
been under way for almost two years. The following 
projects have been undertaken and carried to com- 
pletion: 

1. An article prepared by a physician who was a member of our 


committee appeared in the publication of the Academy of 
Medicine. 


. An article prepared by a lawyer from our committee appeared 
in the publication of the Cleveland Bar Association. 


to 


w 


. An article prepared by a registered nurse appeared in the 
nurses’ monthly journal. 


4. An article prepared by a clergyman from our committee ap- 
peared in the monthly publication of the ministerial associa- 
tion. 


5. A film on adoptions released a few years ago by the March 
of Time has been made available to local groups. 


6. A pamphlet was prepared, giving questions and answers on 
adopting a child in Cleveland, and distributed in quantity at 
every opportunity. 

7. Several television and radio interviews and dramatizations 
have been arranged. 

What has been the significance of these cumulative 
efforts? In 1949 it was estimated that the adoption 
agencies placed 43 per cent of all adoptions of unre- 
lated children in the county. In 1950 this estimated 
figure rose to 60 per cent. The dissemination of in- 
formation to professional groups, to clients, and to 
the public at large clearly resulted in a greater pro- 
portion of adoptive placements by social agencies. 


Waiting Period Source of Concern 


In our own agency we found ourselves sorely in 
need of facts. Often it was necessary to gather infor- 
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mation never previously collected. We were quite 
concerned about the time interval between the date 
applications to adopt were received and the date a 
child could be placed. We set about to gather the 
facts so that they could be shared with our appli- 
cants. We found several interesting things which cor- 
responded with our own general impressions. 

In our study we related the children legally avail- 
able for adoption on a certain date to the applicants 
on file to adopt a child as of that same date. There 
were sharp extremes. We found Negro and other 
minority group children legally available for adoption 
without a single corresponding application to adopt. 
We found the ratio of Catholic children of all ages to 
Catholic applicants desiring such children to be ap- 
proximately one to two. We also found that the ratio 
of white Protestant applicants wanting infants of 
superior ability to such children legally available for 
adoption was twenty to one. Here was the core of our 
difficulty, and we finally had the facts. Our study 
showed one thing clearly: that we had too many 
applicants of one kind and no applicants of another; 
and that we had a responsibility for stimulating ap- 
plicants for some groups of children, and an obliga- 
tion to explain to other groups why placement for 
them was so slow. One other thing showed up in our 
study. As is typical of our entire population, our 
children covered the broad range of intelligence or 
ability, with a concentration in the “‘average” range. 
Our applicants, however, were mostly in the range 
wanting “‘superior” children. The possession of fac- 
tual information like this helped materially in plan- 
ning for our children’s needs, as well as helping to 
clarify our relationships with couples applying to 


adopt. 


Dilemma of Confidentiality 


I would like to mention one more problem which 
we might entitle “The Dilemma of the Adoption 
Agency”. It deals with the matter of confidentiality. 
I know of no quarrel with the policy followed by 
adoption agencies that information secured from or 
about adoptive applicants is treated in strict confi- 
dence. The agency is obliged to follow this policy as 
a protection to its applicants, even though it may 
suffer in the process. This sometimes becomes bur- 
densome when a rejected applicant gives friends 
some false reason for rejection, because the real 
reason cannot be shared with comfort. Under these 
circumstances the applicant must be protected, even 
though the agency suffers. Whenever the opportunity 
arises to share true facts, which will not be of harm 
to the applicant, they should be given out in order to 
protect the agency. One such opportunity came to us 
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recently when a lady wrote a letter to the editor of a 
local paper complaining bitterly about adoption 
agencies not giving her a child, with specific mention 
of the agency I am associated with. I immediately 
sent a letter to the editor in reply, which appeared 
the next day. It read in part as follows: 


“Sometimes disappointed applicants make misleading state. 
ments as to why they did not receive a child. When this happens, 
agencies usually must remain silent, because they cannot state 
publicly the true reasons. However, in this instance we are able to 
reveal a fact not stated in Mrs. Anderson’s letter, because it is not 
uncomplimentary to her, which throws a different light on the 
nature of her complaint. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Anderson applied to Children’s Services for a 
child on August 13, 1947. They then had two young children of 
their own—a boy anda girl. In view of the many applications of 
childless couples which far exceeded the number of babies legally 
available for adoption, Mr. and Mrs. Anderson were told that it 
was unlikely that the agency could place a baby with them. It 
is understandable that this was a great disappointment to them.” 


Interestingly enough, that afternoon I received a 
telephone call from a man who identified himself only 
as a neighbor of Mrs. Anderson. He was profuse in his 
commendation of my letter, stating, “Only it wasn’t 
strong enough. She’s doing a poor job of raising her 
own children.” 

Times are more frequent, however, when the 
agency cannot similarly protect itself. Another case 
comes to mind which happened several years ago in 
my public experience. A young couple applying to 
adopt gave indications of being good prospects for a 
child until references were seen. The family’s minis- 
ter strongly recommended against placement with 
them because of their incompatibility. The minister 
had been trying to persuade them to seek psychiatric 
help with their difficulties. He did not want this fact 
to be used as a basis for denial of application and 
requested that his participation as a reference be 
kept in the strictest confidence. Our home study 
subsequently supplied supportive information to the 
minister’s evaluation. We could not deny application 
on the grounds of incompatibility, but we did actually 
deny on another ground—unstable financial security 
—since the man’s earnings were characterized by 
sharp fluctuations. The applicants for the moment 
accepted the decision. Subsequently, however, they 
became dissatisfied with it. 


Governor Backed Agency’s Decision 


They sought out friends active in political circles to 
exert pressure in their behalf. Specific complaints 
soon reached the governor, who asked us for a report 
on the matter. The governor was given the essential 
facts on which our rejection was based, together with 
an explanation of the importance of confidentiality in 
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the matter. He affirmed our decision, and confiden- 
tiality was respected when the governor advised the 
complainants that the matter had been handled to 
his satisfaction. I am sure that there are still people 
concerned with this event who impute to this gov- 
ernor political and human irresponsibility because of 
his action in this case. 

Agencies periodically find themselves in this posi- 
tion. They cannot reveal the facts in deference to 
their applicants, despite the onus it sometimes brings 
on the agencies. Although we cannot share with the 
public the facts in each such case, we can from time 
to time explain why an agency must remain silent, 
and we must be ready to seize each opportunity to 
explain the dilemma of the adoption agency. 

There is one more thing I would like to say on 
interpretation. As we proceed to tell the story of 
adoptions, there are positive and negative aspects to 
be told. Undue emphasis must not be given on one to 
the exclusion of the other. The tragedies of inde- 
pendent placements which have gone wrong should 
be revealed without identification. Our public trust 
requires it. Some of them are very dramatic. We had 
one a few months ago which I would like to tell you. 


Mrs. Jones was about to give birth to her sixth child. She and 
her husband had a hard time of it making ends meet. The new 
baby was not expected or planned for. As they reflected on another 


Albert Solomon 


Publicity Consultant, Child Welfare 
Department of Welfare 
New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICITY METHODS IN FINDING FOSTER HOMES* 


mouth to feed, they were overwhelmed. They had heard of an 
attorney who placed children for adoption. They decided that they 
would seek out this attorney to place their expected child. So that 
friends and relatives would not heap criticism upon their shoulders, 
they conceived a plan to announce that the baby was stillborn. 
Upon the baby’s birth, the attorney placed the child with a couple, 
as had been planned. Three months later the adopting couple came 
hurriedly to see the attorney. They had learned from a pediatrician 
that their baby was a moron. They insisted that the attorney take 
the child back, since they wanted nothing further to do with him. 
The attorney called the natural parents, informing them that he 
was returning the child. The parents were distraught. How could 
they face their friends and relatives? What should they do? They 
found their way to one of the social agencies. Plans were finally 
made for the care of the child under public agency auspices, to the 
great relief of the natural parents. It takes little imagination to 
realize the suffering experienced by these parents and the couple 
receiving the child for adoption. 


This case is a good one to illustrate the harm that 
can be done to adoptive parents and to natural par- 
ents by ill-conceived and ill-advised adoptive place- 
ment. The use of true case illustrations which play 
upon fear has its place in interpretation. The positive 
aspects of interpretation, however, need equal em- 
phasis. The assurance that careful planning for the 
natural parents, the adoptive parents, and the child 
can be done by qualified adoption agencies will go a 
long way toward obtaining public acceptance and 
support. 






In February 1950, CuttD WELFARE reported on the 
experiments of the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare in canvassing for foster homes. We are glad to 
present a report on the results these and other publicity 


methods have produced. 


THe scarcity of foster homes in a period of defense 
mobilization which occurs because women go into 
industry in large numbers presents all agencies with a 
growing need to devise new methods of recruiting 
foster homes. Although New York City is not, 
strictly speaking, an area of defense industry, it is 
affected by nationwide trends. Ever since World 
War II the number of foster homes has been steadily 
decreasing, homes being lost more rapidly than new 
homes are found. 

For this reason, the New York City Department 
of Welfare in February 1949, set up the Division of 
Foster Home Care as a new service for finding foster 


* Presented at the New York State Conference of Social Work, 
Buffalo, November, 1951. 
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homes and for the placement and supervision of de- 
pendent and neglected children in these homes. 

The discussion which follows will be mainly a 
brief review of the homefinding experience of this 
Division. 

The traditional pattern of child care in New York 
City has been to delegate the direct care of children 
to the private agencies, with the public agency pay- 
ing a per capita rate for the children eligible as public 
charges. This system was rooted deeply in the con- 
viction that a child’s rights were best protected 
through the supervision of an agency of his religious 
faith acting in place of his parents; in the desire of 
religious agencies to provide care for their own chil- 
dren, and in the recognition that a combined use of 
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public and private funds would enable the private 
agency to give a high quality of service to children. 

Thus, the private agencies of the three religious 
faiths accepted responsibility for children of their 
faith, almost as though they had contracted to pro- 
vide care for all children recommended for placement 
by the Department of Welfare or Children’s Court. 

This system worked as long as the private child- 
caring agencies were able to provide placement for all 
children in need of care at the time it was needed. 
However, between 1942 and 1948 the system began 
to break down and the number of children awaiting 
placement mounted higher and higher. 

One important reason was the increasing difficulty 
experienced by all agencies in recruiting foster par- 
ents. Another was the special need to find more 
foster homes for children of minority groups, par- 
ticularly Negro and Puerto Rican children who con- 
stitute a steadily increasing proportion of children 
awaiting placement. The new Division of Foster 
Home Care was set up through the joint planning of 
private and public agencies. 

This new program involved no basic change in the 
relationship that had existed so long between the 
Department and the agencies. It was designed not to 
supplant but rather to supplement private agency 
services. At every stage in the development of the 
new program, the Department has been guided by 
the advice of a professional and technical advisory 
committee and a publicity advisory committee, both 
made up of public and private representatives. 


Problem Greater for Negro Infants 


Of the hundreds of children who needed and waited 
for foster homes in 1949, a large number were well 
babies who had to stay in hospitals or institutions. 
This seemed a most urgent and serious problem. The 
Division was therefore given the task of seeking 
foster homes for children under three years of age. As 
time went on, it became clear that while foster homes 
were scarce and hard to find for all infants, the 
problem was greater for Negro infants. A dispropor- 
tionate number of Negro infants had to wait for 
places that were few in number and slow in coming. 

No one was certain in early 1949 that new foster 
homes could be found in New York City in any 
appreciable number. There was some talk about hav- 
ing reached a “saturation” point in the finding of 
homes, particularly for certain groups and ages of 
children, babies, children of minority groups, large 
family groups, adolescents and handicapped children. 

After almost three years the Division has found 
homes for 210 children. Most of the children placed 
were Negro. A great majority of all the children 
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placed were children under three years. In addition 
thousands of families responded to Department pub- 
licity but wanted to care for children over three. 
These applicants were referred to appropriate private 
child-caring agencies in the city. Homes have been 
found for many more children out of these referrals to 
the private agencies. While this has helped, it has by 
no means solved the problem in New York City. As 
of today, over 700 children still await placement. 
About 400 of these children need foster homes. 

The Department started from scratch in February, 
1949, without foster homes or experience in seeking 
them. It had neither foster parents, who are them- 
selves so often the best recruiters for agencies, nor 
established organizations in the community to lean 
on. The fact, however, that homefinding was a new 
public service in the city was in itself interesting 
news, and captured the attention of the press. The 
Department also had the valuable assistance of the 
Commissioner of Welfare and other city officials in 
bringing its stories to the community. Being public 
figures, they were personalities who could command 
the attention of the daily press. These things gave 
the Department great initial advantages. 

The first appeal was characteristic of much of the 
publicity used by the Division since that time. A 
press release was issued announcing the setting up of 
the new Division, and inviting press and other pub- 
licity representatives to the Commissioner’s office. 

This direct appeal, using the central mass publicity 
sources, the daily newspapers, proved highly effec- 
tive in stimulating large numbers of applications. 
Hundreds of people telephoned, wrote, called at the 
office within the next few weeks. And each time that 
a large newspaper printed a picture and a story, or a 
large radio or television station presented an appeal, 
many applications poured in and one of the main 
problems of the Division was to receive and to sift 
quickly a large number of applications all coming in 
at once. In the year of 1949 alone, almost 4,000 
applications came in. In less than three years, over 
9,000 families have applied. 

It was soon realized that only a small percentage 
of these inquiries coming in were suitable, particu- 
larly since the Division of Foster Home Care was 
seeking homes for a small, special group of children. 
The ratio of approved foster homes to inquiries has 
been between one, and one and a half per cent. How- 
ever, since the number of applications was so large, 
even this small percentage of approved homes began 
to make itself felt, and slowly but steadily children 
were placed in homes found in this way. 

One of the disadvantages of making a general 
appeal through the press and radio is that many 
people are moved to apply whose homes cannot be 
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used, either because they do not have the necessary 
qualifications or because their offer of service is not 
for the children for whom the agency needs homes. 
A few months after the Division of Foster Home 
Care was established we found the majority of the 
children coming to us for placement were Negro chil- 
dren. We then tried to focus our publicity sharply on 
this specific need. By June 1949, one of the leading 
newspapers carried a story in its Sunday edition with 
pictures about Negro babies in need of foster care. 
This story brought a much larger number of applica- 
tions from Negro families than we had received from 
our first more generalized appeal. As we have gone 
along we have learned how to control the content of 
material so that an increasingly large per cent of 
applications come from Negro families. 


Canvassing By College Students 


There was a certain amount of lessening of interest 
on the part of newspapers as our story was repeated, 
but it was always possible to restore flagging interest 
with a new idea which dramatized foster care in a 
new way. For instance, the Department originated an 
experiment using college students to search for homes 
by canvassing in selected areas. Field canvassing by 
college students was begun mainly as an experiment 
in direct contact work using trained volunteers. 
However, the press found the idea of college students 
going from door to door in search of homes for babies 
very appealing and it freshened their interest in 
foster care. News stories appeared in many of the 
city’s newspapers. Feature stories followed. There 
was even an editorial in The New York Times. Other 
publicity followed close on the heels of the newspaper 
coverage. Foster care made many influential new 
friends in the publicity field in New York City as a 
result of the field canvass. One of the largest New 
York City radio stations developed a fond, almost 
paternal interest in foster care as a result of this story 
and was instrumental in giving much radio time tothe 
need for homes throughout the three years of our work. 

The reaction to canvassing by college students 
showed that a good lively “tie-in”, to use the lan- 
guage of the press agent, will very often create a glow 
of new enthusiasm for what is an old subject. This is 
particularly true if the newspapers, which are always 
the central and crucial publicity sources in any local- 
ity, react enthusiastically. All along the line valuable 
auxiliary sources, the radio, television, magazines, 
will follow up eagerly. 


“Foster Mother of the Year” Chosen 


Sometimes a familiar, even a well-worn device will 
serve to renew interest in the need for foster homes. 
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On Mother’s Day in 1949 and each year thereafter, 
the Department of Welfare has sponsored a celebra- 
tion known as “Foster Mother of the Year”. Each of 
the city’s agencies selects a foster mother whose work 
with children has been outstanding. The selections 
are submitted to a subcommittee of the New York 
City Commission for the Foster Care of Children, 
which chooses the foster mother of the year whose 
work is considered outstanding in the entire city. The 
selection of one outstanding foster mother always 
seems artificial since all the foster mothers considered 
are deserving of the honor. However, it concentrates 
and focuses attention, particularly for publicity 
sources. A gala luncheon in a fine New York City 
restaurant is then held, with the foster mother of the 
year and a foster mother representing each agency as 
the honored guests. The Commissioner and many 
other public figures speak about the work done by 
foster parents and praise the achievements of foster 
mothers and fathers in attendance. The news cover- 
age is invariably very wide: all the city’s newspapers 
and many related sources are present. Radio and 
television coverage follows. For several weeks after 
the event there is a wave of publicity about the out- 
standing mothers and incidentally the work done by 
all foster parents, not only locally but nationally. 
This publicity event has done much to heighten 
public interest in foster care, and make many people 
aware of the problem. It has also given much de- 
served public recognition to foster parents and has 
helped maintain their interest in continuing as foster 
parents, and recruiting other foster parents. In a 
period such as the present, when so many homes are 
being closed, public acclaim of this kind is very 
important indeed. 

The Foster Mother of the Year event in New York 
City has demonstrated that the work foster parents 
do for the children in their care, if presented properly, 
will attract much public attention and is of great 
news interest. 

Newspaper stories can on occasion be used to do a 
specific job of homefinding. The true stories of chil- 
dren in need of care are chock-full of the most moving 
human material. However, it is very difficult to use 
this material since we cannot identify children in 
need of care. Sometimes, however, a story opportu- 
nity presents itself which can find valuable space in 
the newspapers and also find a home for a child who 
is hard to place. For example, the story of Billy 
Williams. The name is of course fictitious. Billy was 
a badly crippled baby. He was about to have passed 
his first birthday in a hospital crib where he awaited 
a foster home. Although he was a well baby and did 
not belong in the hospital, the hospital personnel had 

(Continued on page 1#) 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW COMMITTEE 
ON FAMILY DAY CARE 


For some time the Child Welfare League of America 
has been aware of the need for study of experience 
and practice in foster family day care services. Ques- 
tions concerning recommended standards are fre- 
quently asked of the League’s field staff. The Day 
Care staff has frequently found itself in the position 
of recommending family day care as an essential form 
of a total community program without being able to 
answer the specific questions concerning such services 
which then arise. There is a noticeable increase in 
requests for information about family day care com- 
ing to us at this time in relation to the need for 
expansion of day care services in many communities. 

Within the League’s membership are several agen- 
cies with experience in this field, under several admin- 
istrative auspices. It was felt that this experience 
might be brought together as a basis for further 
exploration. The Day Care Committee of the Child 
Welfare League of America recommended to the 
Board that a study be made of certain existing foster 
family day care services with the idea that some sort 
of manual or guide of such practice should result. 

At the meeting of the League’s Board, November 
12, 1951, it was agreed that such a committee be 
appointed. Two members of the League staff, Miss 
Edith Lauer, field consultant, and Mrs. Winifred 
Allen Moore, day care consultant, will work with the 
Committee on this study. 

The following persons have been asked to serve as 
members of this Committee: 


Mrs. JosepHINE YAHODA, Acting Executive Director 
Children’s Day Care Association, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Miss Mary Rocers, Executive Secretary 
First Family Day Care Association, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Miss Eruer Verry, Executive Secretary 
Chicago Child Care Society, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss BarBArRA HANSEN, 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
Miss Eve yn Smitu, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
Miss ELeanor Hos ey, Executive Secretary 
The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss JupirH CauMAN, 
Association Day Care Services of Metropolitan Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Nora ENGLIsuH, 
Division of Child Welfare, Springfield, III. 
Miss ExizaBeTH GLOveER, 
The Delaware County Children’s Aid Society, Media, 
Penna. 
Mrs. FERN Pence, Casework Director 
Cleveland Rehabilitation Center, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Miss Lauer and Mrs. Moore have already visited 
the First Family Day Care Association in Philadel- 
phia and the Children’s Day Care Association in Fort 
Wayne; each agency has very valuable contributions 
to make in this field. Visits to the Chicago Child Care 
Society are planned in the near future. Statements of 
policy and reports of experience from other agencies 
with similar programs will add materially to the 
Committee study and will be most welcome. 


New Temporary League Staff Member 


Miss Katharine J. Dunn has joined the staff of the 
League on a temporary assignment as Field Con- 
sultant. She is on leave of absence from the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Ohio, where she is Case Consultant. Miss Dunn 
brings with her a diversified experience in the chil- 
dren’s and family field, as well as experience in public 
and voluntary agencies. She has worked closely with 
the Department of Welfare in Ohio and was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Standards for Child Care 
in Ohio. 

@ 


New League Members 


Youth Bureau of Cleveland 

1001 Huron Road 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Miss Elizabeth B. Noyes, Director 


Family and Children’s Bureau 

337 South High Street 

Columbus 15, Ohio 

Ralph C. Bennett, Executive Secretary 


CONFERENCES 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held June 9, 10, 1952, in Poland Springs, Maine. 
Miss Helen M. Wheeler, Director, South End Day 
Nursery, Boston, Mass., is chairman. 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held 
September 25, 26, 27, 1952, in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Savery. 


The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held May 25-30, in Chicago. Headquarters for the 
Child Welfare League of America will be the Con- 
gress Hotel. The Annual Dinner of the League will 
be held on May 29. We are pleased to announce 
that Dr. Benjamin Spock, Western Psychological 
Institute Clinic, University of Pittsburgh, will be 
the speaker. 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


A Streamlined Cottage System 


A NEW plan of institutional care for children has 
recently gone into operation with the completion of 
the new building of the Methodist Orphan Home 
Association in St. Louis. Its development is being 
followed with much interest, as we expect it to give 
modern approved type of care to children at drastic 
savings in cost of both construction and operation. 

The Methodist Orphan Home has had a long and 
honorable history; it was the first children’s institu- 
tion in St. Louis to belong to the Child Welfare 
League of America. For some years the question of 
improvements in our methods was often discussed, 
and the advice given us that the cottage system was 
the best. However, like other agencies, we were 
familiar then, as now, with the difficulties of reconcil- 
ing decreased endowment returns with sharply in- 
creased cost of operation; it was only through the 
annual free-will contributions of our friends in the 
Methodist Church that we were able to bridge the 
gap. We felt that the larger land and building re- 
quirements of the cottage system would be beyond 
us, unless we reduced our case load, which we did not 
wish to do. Therefore the plan of a cottage-system- 
under-one-roof was projected. 

In 1946 we sold our old congregate-type building, 
and moved to a temporary home, where preliminary 
studies of the new care could be made. The tempo- 
rary home was a three-family, three-floor apartment 
building in a thickly populated part of town. The 
first floor was given over to offices and administra- 
tion, the second and third to living quarters for the 
children in individual family groups; the cooking for 
all being done in one kitchen by one cook. Under even 
these makeshift conditions the plan proved so suc- 
cessful with both children and staff that we felt 
justified in going ahead with the permanent building. 

We were fortunate in being able to interest the 
eminent architect, Harris Armstrong, of St. Louis, 
who gave generously of his time and talents, feeling 
that this was an opportunity to do something really 
constructive for children. Mr. Armstrong is nation- 
ally known for the distinction of his work, especially 
in the modern style. 

The choice of a site presented a difficult problem. 
We thought it important to be inside the city limits, 
for several reasons. First, and most important, was 
that it fitted in best with our program. The children 
applying are referred to us from various sources, our 
ministers, other social agencies, and individuals. 
Their problems are many. They are not just nor- 
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mal children orphaned by illness or accident. They 
are often handicapped by difficult social situations 
such as homes broken by desertion, alcoholism and 
immorality. There are also physically handicapped 
children requiring intensive medical care, or emo- 
tionally upset children in need of psychiatric treat- 
ment. It is therefore important that we be within 
easy reach of the many clinics and medical facilities 
the city affords. 

Another reason for preferring the city was in order 
to be accessible to schools and church for the chil- 
dren, and to transportation facilities for the staff. We 
hoped, in erecting the new building, to simplify oper- 
ation, and a rural site would require additional plans 
for transportation. 

We found, however, that within its rather re- 
stricted city limits, St. Louis is almost completely 
built up. It took many months of searching to find, 
finally, a neighborhood, probably the last in town 
with any open spaces. We were able to purchase in 
southwest St. Louis a two-acre lot really tailored to 
our needs. It is in a community of moderate-priced 
homes, individually owned, well-kept, and far from 
the smoke of large buildings that had made house- 
keeping in the old Home so difficult. Our lot is one 
block from the public school and within walking 
distance of the church. And also, it is immediately 
across the street from a new fourteen-acre city park- 
playground, which will not only provide extensive 
grounds for play, but will assure us a permanently 
pleasant outlook. 

In September 1950 ground was broken; the build- 
ing was completed and ready for occupancy in Octo- 
ber 1951. It is of a long, rectangular shape, with 
simple modern lines, and is divided into three sec- 
tions. The central part contains on the first floor 
administration offices and the large central kitchen. 
On the second floor, over these, are the large general 
recreation room and the sewing room-store room, 
where extra clothing is kept not only for the 40 
children in residence, but for the more than 60 under 
foster care. In the basement are the food store room, 
the laundry, and a craft room. 

At either end of the long building are the apart- 
ments, two on each floor, four in all, and identical in 
plan. They are entered from the side street. Each has 
capacity for ten children, two rooms for three beds 
each, and four single rooms. There are a living-room, 
dining-room, small kitchen, utility room, housepar- 
ents’ room and bath, just as there would be in a 
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cottage. A covered concrete terrace runs the length 
of each apartment, wide enough for roller skating and 
games—a great help in rainy weather. Breakfast is 
prepared by the housemothers in the individual 
kitchens, and the other meals come by dumbwaiter 
from the central kitchen. They are served in the 
dining rooms in the family group, with the children 
helping with the service and the clearing-up as in 
their own homes. 

The economy of construction is obvious, as sepa- 
rate outside walls, roof and foundation are elimi- 
nated; with the one heating plant, gas-fired, only one 
maintenance man is required, and one cook, with 
part-time assistance, handles the two meals a day. 
Serving the meals in the separate dining rooms not 
only gives the desirable family atmosphere, but does 
away with the trip three times a day to another 
building, with the winter problems of wraps and 
overshoes. The rooms have been carefully planned to 
accommodate the gay but sturdy furniture; walls are 
of fireblocks, painted in such harmonious colors one 
forgets how practical they are. And the floors of 
variegated asphalt tile are easy to mop up. 

One of the encouraging aspects of the new plan is 
the increased availability of desirable houseparents. 
The housefather is not on the payroll, but gives a 
certain number of hours a week in return for his 
maintenance. In most cases he is employed elsewhere, 
but his presence does much to contribute to the 
stability and tone of the environment. 

The acceptance of the children by the community 
has been most gratifying. They bring their friends 
home from school, and in turn are permitted to go to 
see their friends. A visitor watching a group of a 
dozen or more youngsters playing tag on the play- 
ground, asked if they were all from the Home; he was 
surprised to learn that only two of them were and that 
they looked no different from others in the community. 

The division of the institution into separate homes 
permits greater flexibility of program, a very desir- 
able attribute, inasmuch as in a church-related 
agency it is necessary to accept a wide diversity of 
referrals. We have children of all ages, both boys and 
girls, from earliest infancy until their homes are re- 
established or they are self-supporting. Children in 
residence do not include those under five nor many 
over the age of sixteen, as we find these adjust better 
in foster homes. 

In our few months of occupancy we have been 
much pleased with the efficiency of the building. We 
are happy that the plan is proving flexible, making it 
possible to modify the present program, if changing 
concepts of child care should so indicate. We are glad, 
too, that it is possible to operate with a relatively 
smal] house staff, without sacrifice of high standards 
of care, as every saving in operation makes it pos- 
sible to accept more children. We hope that sucha plan 
may make possible similar programs for other agencies. 

Mrs. Cuauncey H. CLarKe 


Chairman, Publicity Committee 
Methodist Orphan Home Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Maternity Care Study Committee 


Editor’s Note: The following is a report of a study 
of maternity care facilities and other services to the un- 
married mother undertaken by a special committee of 
the Family and Child Care Division of the Community 
Planning Council of Atlanta, Ga. 


Tus study on maternity care facilities grew out of 
the concern of several agencies in Atlanta over the 
apparent increase in the number of unmarried moth- 
ers applying for maternity care and other related 
services, as well as the complexities involved in many 
of their situations. More and more the agencies were 
having calls for help from married women who were 
illegitimately pregnant, from women who were di- 
vorced or separated, from older women. As Florence 
Crittenton Home was unable to accept all of these 
women for service, either because of limited space or 
because of their policy of serving primarily ‘“‘the 
young, unmarried girl having her first pregnancy”, 
other agencies were being called upon to give board- 
ing care to this group. Agencies were particularly 
concerned over the extent of this phase of the prob- 
lem, especially in view of the war situation and the 
consequent anticipated increase in the need for 
maternity care service. 

Because of the general feeling that as an urban 
community we needed to know more about the prob- 
lem and our ability to handle it, a committee was 
appointed in October 1950 to study the extent of the 
problem in relation to maternity care facilities in 
Atlanta. At the first meeting eight agencies were 
represented. It was decided that we should make a 
study on a statewide rather than a purely local basis, 
as Atlanta’s only maternity home, Florence Critten- 
ton, does serve the entire state. For purposes of 
study Georgia was divided into Fulton and DeKalb 
Counties (the registration area as defined in the 
social statistics project of the Community Planning 
Council and served by Atlanta Community Chest 
agencies) and “‘other Georgia counties outside Fulton- 
DeKalb registration area”. The period set for the 
study was January through September 1950. A 
schedule was worked out and a subcommittee ap- 
pointed to pursue the study. 

The following agencies participated in the study: 
Child Welfare Association, Family Service Society, 
Florence Crittenton Home (both Atlanta and Savan- 
nah), Grady Hospital, Georgia State Department of 
Public Welfare and its various county departments, 
Salvation Army, and Travelers Aid Society. Through 
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the cooperation of these agencies, 541 schedules were 
filled in. A total of 541 applications were made to 
the participating agencies during the stated period. 
As there were 42 duplications (girls who were known 
to two or more agencies) the actual number of girls 
applying was 499. 

We realize that this does not present the total 
picture of unmarried mothers applying to Georgia 
agencies, as not all agencies doing this kind of work 
in the state participated. The agencies selected were 
those in Atlanta or those which would call on 
Atlanta for this type of service. 

The size of the problem as known to the participat- 
ing agencies is a “drop in the bucket” when consid- 
ered in relation to the registered illegitimate births 
for the entire state. For the first nine months of 1950 
there were registered with the Georgia Bureau of 
Vital Statistics 4400 illegitimate births, which means 
that one mother in about nine received any type of 
assistance from the participating agencies. (As these 
agencies represent the greatest number of agencies 
giving service, we feel that this proportion is reason- 
ably accurate.) 

Of the 4400 registered births, 450 were white, 3950 
were Negro. Yet of the 499 girls applying, only 40 
were Negro. (We know that this does not represent a 
valid picture, as Grady Hospital filled in schedules 
for white girls but was unable to do so for Negro 
girls because of the “‘unavailability of statistics”. The 
only indication we have of the extent of the problem 
in the hospital is a study made during six months of 
1949 which shows that 300 babies were born there 
during that period to Negro unmarried mothers.) Our 
present study began with no thought of studying 
only the “white unmarried mother’. Actually, be- 
cause of the small number of Negro applications that 
is about what we did. 

Several questions presented themselves to us. Why 
were there so few Negro applications? Was it because 
maternity care facilities are not available for them? 
Is it because the services of those agencies which do 
provide care for them are not well known? A little 
arithmetic shows that only one Negro girl out of 98 
received any help from one of the agencies, as against 
one out of 9 for the entire group. With 459 white girls 
known to the agencies and only 450 white births 
registered, we wonder how accurate the vital statis- 
tics are with respect to registering white illegitimate 
births. 

The committee had heard expressions of the feeling 
that Atlanta bears more than its share of the unmar- 
ried mother problem and that we make it very easy 
for the “‘non-resident” mother to come here. Because 
the committee does not subscribe to this theory and 
because we believe that the problem of the non- 
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resident mother equalizes itself in that Georgia girls 
go to other states for care, we were especially anxious 
to study the question of residence. Accordingly, 
figures were secured from seven maternity homes 
(Florence Crittenton and Salvation Army) in neigh- 
boring states on the number of Georgia girls cared for 
in these homes. Thirty-six Georgia girls were cared 
for in these seven homes; we realize that this does not 
give the whole picture, as we have no way of securing 
figures on the total number of Georgia girls cared for 
in other states. This figure is interesting when com- 
pared with the fact that only four out-of-state girls 
were cared for by the Atlanta Florence Crittenton 
Home. We believe that we are safe in assuming that 
the same situation exists with the other agencies 
which give service to the non-resident mother, 1.e., 
while Atlanta agencies do serve non-resident mothers, 
Georgia mothers are also being helped by agencies in 
other states. 

Residence of the girls cared for by Atlanta Florence 
Crittenton Home is interesting in view of the fact 
that of the 88 to whom they gave care, 44 were from 
the registration area and 44 were from outside the 
registration area. Does this not indicate that the 
problem of the unmarried mother is essentially a 
mobile problem and must be dealt with as such by 
agencies? 

Thirty girls were given actual boarding home care. 
As this type of care costs from $50 to $80 a month, 
we see a minimum cost of $1500 for one month’s care 
for the 30 girls, which was shared by the girls them- 
selves and the agencies. 

For 47 girls the service given was “casework only”; 
for 153, referral service. This points up the necessity 
for skilled casework service to the mother, as well as 
the value of a good referral service. In 37 cases there 
was “‘no service”. These were those cases in which the 
girls themselves for some reason did not follow up 
their initial application. We have no way of knowing 
what happened to them. 

A review of the findings indicates a need for more 
vigilance on the part of agencies to be sure that ade- 
quate plans are made for the babies. In 189 instances 
agencies were planning for the babies; this means 
that one baby in two had the protection offered by 
agency planning. There were relatively few (14) 
known independent placements, though we have no 
way of knowing how many of the 108 who remained 
with the mother might eventually result in inde- 
pendent placements. In 74 out of 88 cases of mothers 
served by Florence Crittenton Home, an agency was 
planning for the baby. 

Only one agency (Grady) figured the total cost of 
the unmarried mothers’ care; this was done on the 
basis of $9 a day while the mother was in the hos- 
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pital. The other agencies have listed only actual 
money spent by the agency for the care of the unmar- 
ried mother; they have not attempted to estimate the 
cost of service itself, as there seemed to be no way to 
determine accurately the amount of casework time 
spent with each case or the cost of such service. The 
cost of boarding care for the babies was not included 
in this study as we were primarily interested in the 
cost of service to the mother herself. 
In conclusion we submit the following points: 


1. The part of the unmarried mother problem being handled by 
agencies is very small in proportion to the total problem. 


to 


. While facilities are limited for white mothers, they are much 
more limited for Negro mothers. There is no maternity home 
care available for them in Georgia. 


G2 


. The facilities of the Atlanta Florence Crittenton Home are 
too small to handle all of the applications received. 
4. Planning for the babies of unmarried mothers is inadequate 
at this time. 

5. The problem of the unmarried mother is a mobile one and 
the girls often need to leave their own communities in order 
to secure the maximum protection. While Georgia does give 
care to residents of other states, Georgia girls are in turn 
being served by other states. 


As a result of the study the following recommenda- 
tions were made: 


1. That facilities be made adequate so that every unmarried 
mother and her baby can be assured service and protection 
and thus help eliminate the “‘black market in babies”. This 
will mean a strong public child welfare program on a state- 
wide basis as well as more adequate private agency services. 


to 


. That the subject of maternity facilities for the Negro mother 
in Atlanta be pursued further by the Community Planning 
Council. The present committee could not reach any con- 
clusion as to whether institutional or foster home care would 
best fill Atlanta’s needs and we feel that continuing study of 
the entire problem is indicated. 

3. That Atlanta Florence Crittenton Home be aided in expand- 
ing its facilities and be asked to reconsider its policy of giving 
care “primarily to the young, unmarried girl having her first 
pregnancy”. 

4. That other agencies in Atlanta now giving care to the unmar- 
ried mother continue to do so and recognition be made of this 
fact in determining budgets. (Not every mother needs or can 
use group care; the kind of care best suited to a mother’s 
needs should be available.) 

5. That insofar as possible the matter of residence be forgotten 

in dealing with the unmarried mother and that she be re- 

garded as a distressed member of society who needs and 
deserves expert help wherever she finds herself. 


We realize that other conclusions could be drawn 
from the material gathered for this study but have 
restricted ourselves to what we consider the salient 
points. We strongly urge that the findings of this 
committee be translated into action through appro- 
priate channels. 
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PUBLICITY METHODS IN FINDING 
FOSTER HOMES 


(Continued from page 9) 


grown very attached to him, to such an extent that 
they were planning a big birthday party for him. All 
the doctors, the hospital superintendent, the nurses, 
and even some outside community people were going 
to attend. We saw the news value, the simple yet 
moving appeal the story had. A press release was 
issued telling what was going to happen at Billy’s 
first birthday party. Press and photographic coverage 
was excellent. Pictures of Billy surrounded by hos- 
pital nurses, a party hat on his head, a huge birthday 
cake on the highchair before him, moved many New 
Yorkers to make applications. It even found a foster 
home for Billy in spite of his handicap. 

These three illustrations will give an idea of the 
kinds of stories used to attract press interest. There 
were many others, of course. 

Foster mothers, it has always been said and it is 
certainly true, make the best homefinders. They also 
make wonderful publicity representatives. The foster 
mothers who spoke on the air, appeared on television 
broadcasts, met the press, and had their pictures 
taken, always presented foster care in the sincerest 
and most moving terms. 


Cost of Living Affects Application Rate 


We have noticed a certain lag recently in the 
response to publicity. The same kind of story done 
just as well and given as much coverage stimulates 
fewer applications. The current unsettled period with 
its inflationary trends certainly is playing its part 
here. Our foster parents are in the lower middle-class 
group and are almost exclusively wage earners, peo- 
ple with fixed incomes. The sharp increase in prices, 
the decline in value of money during the past few 
years, has affected the value of the board rate. This 
may be one of the causes of apathy in the response 
to public appeals at this time. 

To make up for the lag, we tried recently to 
intensify our publicity efforts. We found that one of 
the big stumbling blocks to increasing the power of 
the publicity spotlight on the homefinding problem is 
the fact that so many different agencies seek pub- 
licity on the subject of foster care. This creates some 
duplication and even more serious, tires and dis- 
courages mass media sources and the public. The 
public relations representative of a large New York 
City TV channel put it this way in response to a 
request for a short spot announcement, “Suppose I 
give you time now. Will all the other foster home 
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agencies come to us and also ask for time? After all, 
it’s the same problem.” 

A more unified publicity effort rather than scat- 
tered, individual publicity programs by many agen- 
cies would certainly increase the size and intensity 
of publicity coverage. 

However, large scale publicity is not the only way 
to find homes. Homes have been found in many other 
ways, which might all be classified under the heading 
of individual contact publicity. Word-of-mouth pub- 
licity, that most excellent and still most effective 
medium, personal contact, the referral of friends and 
neighbors by interested people with a knowledge of 
foster care, and most importantly, referrals by foster 
mothers, have all produced many foster homes. 

The experiment previously described of using col- 
lege students for field canvassing is one such method. 
Borrowing from the experience of the Department of 
Welfare in 1946 when it used house-to-house can- 
vassing with good results, we began to experiment 
with personal contact publicity through canvassing. 
We approached the sociology department of a large 
metropolitan college and enlisted juniors for the 
canvass. After a period of careful training, the stu- 
dents went to work on a regular weekly basis, making 
door-to-door visits in selected territories. Although 
the students found few families ready to apply to 
become foster parents, the canvass had certain valu- 
able results. 


Homefinding for Puerto Rican Children 


The use of volunteers has spread recently to an- 
other area of great scarcity. Under the leadership of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs, a 
group of leading Puerto Rican women in New York 
City have joined in a drive to find homes for Puerto 
Rican children. Their initial problems tell volumes 
about the difficulties faced in homefinding for chil- 
dren of minority groups. As a first step, the Com- 
mittee realized the need to translate an educational 
pamphlet into Spanish. The hardest words to find 
Spanish equivalents for were the words “foster 
home”. There was no exact equivalent for foster 
home in their language. 

We did some new thinking about individual con- 
tact work and decided to set down in a specific way a 
description of the families we were trying to reach. 
A survey was made of the first 60 foster parents we 
had found. This survey indicated names, addresses, 
age of foster parents, type of occupation, income, 
number of own children, whether home owner or 
tenant and many other things. Out of this survey, 
came a composite picture of the kind of family who 
became approved foster parents for our Division. 
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They were mainly, of course, Negro families, since we 
were directing our work towards Negro families. The 
most important single conclusion that we obtained 
was that our foster parents were in a narrow eco- 
nomic grouping. Their incomes averaged $65 per 
week and they were all wage earners. 

Then we blocked out a map of those areas where 
Negro families lived who fitted most closely the 
picture presented by the survey. When we had com- 
pleted this selection of neighborhoods in the city, we 
found that we had eliminated a large percentage of 
the total Negro population of 750,000 people. Only 
a small percentage both fitted the description pre- 
sented by the survey and also lived in areas where the 
housing was generally suitable. We found an area 
several miles square in the Borough of Queens and 
smaller areas in the Bronx, Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
Then we set about the task of identifying the people 
in these neighborhoods who might be eligible in a 
general kind of way and who also might be interested 
in foster care. Beginning in Queens, which seemed the 
most promising borough, we set up a telephone can- 
vass of the entire area. This was made possible by the 
use of the street address telephone directory which 
lists telephone users according to street and address. 
(Inasmuch as our foster parents all had telephones, 
this seemed like another helpful selective device.) 
Using the street address directory, we set up a list 
of over 8,000 names in the best lower middle-class 
residential areas in Queens. We called each family on 
the list in turn, working slowly with the few volun- 
teers available. We are at this point just about finish- 
ing the first brief telephone contact with every family 
on the list who is reachable. What we found was that 
about 10% or 800 of the 8,000 families contacted 
were generally interested in foster care. At least they 
were interested sufficiently so that they asked for our 
brochure which includes an application blank. Slowly, 
a few a week, application blanks have been coming 
in filled out. 

A valuable by-product developed out of the tele- 
phone canvass. As we called people in the neighbor- 
hood practically on a house-by-house basis, we found 
ourselves talking to ministers, doctors, dentists, so- 
cial workers, many of whom expressed great interest 
in helping even where they themselves could not take 
children. A separate list was set up of these people for 
later community work. 

The lists we have set up present opportunities for 
new kinds of intensive work. It is now possible to 
mail out educational material to people who are 
potentially good prospects, and who also are inter- 
ested. We mailed out some 500 copies of a leaflet 
especially directed to people on the list. Sixteen ap- 
plications have come in as a result of this leaflet. 
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We can try calling our list of interested people 
again in order to spend more time with them, perhaps 
using regular staff who can then encourage families 
who seem eligible and interested to the point where 
they are ready to apply. 

In short, these selected lists make it possible to 
work with potential foster parents. During a period 
of scarcity when applications come in more slowly, 
this approach might find more homes. 

The second list, that of influential neighborhood 
people, presents a new opportunity in community 
work. With the help of the people whose names ap- 
pear on the list, the Department of Welfare is con- 
sidering a neighborhood campaign in a key area fea- 
turing local publicity of all kinds in the local stores, 
in the schools, local mass meetings, etc. Community 
work of this kind is, of course, not new but systematic 
community work, using all of the resources of the 
neighborhood and having at its disposal lists of hun- 
dreds of prospective foster parents, might lead to 
interesting results. 


Method Produces More Homes 


The number of foster homes found by all kinds of 
canvassing is still very small.* Unless done on an 
enormous scale as in the December, 1946, Depart- 
ment door-to-door canvass for shelter boarding 
homes in which 450 workers participated in a huge 
ten-day effort, and backed up by an intensive pub- 
licity campaign, canvassing is a slow, long-term, seed- 
planting process. However, individual contact on a 
selective basis seems to make a more lasting impres- 
sion than appeals in the daily press. People recall a 
personal phone call and a two minute chat three 
months, six months or even a year later. We are 
getting applications from people to whom we spoke 
a long time ago. 

Although we have experimented with many ways 
of finding homes, some of which are new, or rather 
new adaptations of old methods, we cannot say we 
have found any one method which will reliably pro- 
duce the homes we need during the present period. 
All an agency can do today is to intensify all its 
efforts through every channel available for reaching 
the public. 

There is, however, one consideration apart from 
any of the methods used, that is, the board rate. 
There was a small increase in July of this year in the 
board rates paid by the private and public agencies 


* Author’s Note: At the time this paper was given, it was too 
early to evaluate results of the telephone and leaflet canvass in 
selected areas. It is now possible to do so, and they are very 
encouraging. At the very least, this method produces six to eight 
times more approved homes than mass publicity methods. 
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for foster care. This increase had little effect in 
stimulating applications, at least to the Division of 
Foster Home Care. Perhaps a much larger increase in 
the board rates offered foster parents would create a 
new supply of applications from potential foster 
parents. 


To summarize briefly some of the conclusions 
reached in this paper: 

Although large scale publicity has serious disadvantages in 
homefinding, it can be productive. However, an agency has to use 
the utmost care in keeping the content focused as sharply as 
possible around its specific need. New ideas can often freshen 
interest in foster care. The success story or the achievement story 
are very often much more effective than the story of desperate 
need. Personal public appearances by foster parents make for very 
effective publicity. Newspaper, radio, TV publicity have values 
beyond immediate recruiting. 

If many different agencies in a given locality are all involved in 
seeking foster care publicity, efforts should be coordinated as much 
as possible to obtain maximum cooperation from publicity 
channels. 

Agencies should be ready, particularly today, to experiment 
with new and more aggressive methods of individual contact in 
seeking homes. Individual contact has certain advantages as a 
method of finding homes. 

Consideration should be given to the possibility of upward 
adjustment in the board rates, not only to attract new foster 
parents, but to keep the foster parents now caring for children, 


FEDERAL CHILD WELFARE FUNDS FOR 
DAY CARE AND OTHER SERVICES 


Editor’s Note: League member agencies will be 
interested in knowing the policies governing the use of 
these funds, including the policy on funds for day care. 
The following statement has recently been issued by 
Miss I. Evelyn Smith, Consultant on Foster Care, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau.* Groups interested in exploring the 
possibility of the use of Federal funds for day care or 
other services should confer with the Division of Child 
Welfare of their State Department of Public Welfare. 


THe policies governing the use of the increased 
federal funds for child welfare services are set forth in 
a policy manual issued April 9, 1951, by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Title V, Part 3, of the Social Security 
Act as amended in 1950 authorizes Federal grants to 
state public welfare agencies for establishing, extend- 
ing and strengthening public child welfare services, 
especially in areas predominantly rural, and for 
encouraging and assisting community child welfare 
organization in areas of special need, and under cer- 
tain circumstances for paying the cost of returning a 


* Miss Smith included some of this information in the discussion 
she led on “Changing Pressures in Day Care” at the League’s 
Eastern Regional Conference, Philadelphia, February, 1952. 
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runaway child. The policies for the use of these in- 
creased funds were developed as a result of discus- 
sions at four regional conferences and a conference of 
national voluntary agencies. They represent, there- 
fore, a consensus of representatives of state depart- 
ments of public welfare, other public agencies, such 
as juvenile courts and training schools for delinquent 
youth, and local, state and national voluntary agen- 
cies as well as of the Children’s Bureau. 

Under this grant-in-aid program the Federal gov- 
ernment grants funds to the states and provides 
advisory and consultation services. The total amount 
of Federal funds authorized annually for child welfare 
services in the 53 jurisdictions is $10 million, allotted 
on the basis of a flat amount to each state public 
welfare agency and the remainder on the basis of the 
proportion that each state’s rural population under 
age 18 bears to the total rural population of the 
United States under such age. The appropriation for 
1951-52 was $7,590,400. 

This money, in large part, is used to pay all or a 
part of the salaries of child welfare workers in local 
areas, particularly in rural areas, and of some spe- 
cialists in state offices. Under certain circumstances, 
funds may be used in addition to day care, for foster 
family care and group care of children, foster-family 
care of unmarried mothers, homemaker service, spe- 
cialized services for particular children, and research 
in child welfare services. They may also be used for 
costs of professional education and certain adminis- 
trative costs. 

Federal child welfare services funds may be used 
for day care of children for: 

(1) payment of board, service fees, transportation 
and other expenses incidental to foster family day 
care; 

(2) payment of total or partial cost (excepting pur- 
chase of real property or major remodeling) of estab- 
lishing and operating a day care center administered 
by a public welfare agency; and 

(3) payment to a voluntary agency for foster 
family or group day care for a child on a per capita 
per diem basis in accordance with cooperative ar- 
rangements for providing such care. 

The policies set forth a number of conditions under 
which Federal child welfare services funds may be 
used for day care by the states, relating to such 


factors as the children to be served, availability of 


case-work services, requirements for licensing facili- 
ties, fees from parents, payments to voluntary agen- 
cies and community planning for day-care centers 
administered by public welfare agencies. 


The general requirements set up in the law itself 


for the use of Federal child welfare services funds 
must also be given consideration. For instance, an 
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area predominantly rural as defined in the policy 
manual is a geographical area, including a county or 
more or less than a county that comprises a unit for 
the provision of services, in which more than 50 
per cent of the population live in nonurban places as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census, or in which less 
than 50 per cent of the population live in nonurban 
places but which has no city of 10,000 or more 
population according to the census. An area that is 
not predominantly rural may be considered an area 
of special need if some unusual need for services to 
children exists and there is need for state leadership 
and assistance in order to: identify needs of children 
and determine the causes of children’s problems in 
the community; determine appropriate and effective 
methods of community action to eliminate hazards to 
the welfare of children; determine and take steps to’ 
establish or strengthen programs, services, resources 
and facilities to meet needs, or coordinate programs 
of various community agencies to meet the needs of 
children. 

While the policies are broad and make possible 
many uses of Federal funds, many states have not 
been able to allocate child welfare services funds for 
day care. As stated previously, a large share of these 
funds is used for child welfare workers in local areas. 
Each state has to consider, on the basis of state and 
community planning, what priorities should be estab- 
lished in order to utilize to the best advantage the 
limited financial resources made available by the 
Federal government. 

a 


BOOK NOTE 


Mepicat Sociat ServICE IN A TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, by 
Pauline Miller. Division of Chronic Diseases and Tuberculosis, 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 41 pp. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$.20. 


This pamphlet is the epitome of something good in 
a small package. Miss Miller explains that its content 
is based on her experiences as a medical social worker 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium serving 600 patients 
from a metropolitan area of approximately 800,000. 
The period was from July 1947 to June 1950. Obvi- 
ously, the work done by one medical social worker 
with this number of patients was necessarily in the 
nature of a demonstration. 

From a wealth of knowledge about her subject, the 
writer chooses to emphasize ‘the part the sanatorium 
plays in helping the patient use his experiences there 
constructively, and toward that end she appeals for 
staff understanding of what it is that “sustains these 
people through so much longing and isolation and 
fearfulness”. She describes the treatment process of 
the patient in the sanatorium from the time of his 
arrival through the discharge planning and follow-up 
after discharge, with sensitive appreciation of the 
patient’s individual needs, of the hospital’s purpose 
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and program, and where impact of the two create 
anxieties for the patient. 

Casework service to the patient with tuberculosis 
requires a deep understanding of the psychological 
meaning of being sick, the special meaning of infec- 
tious illness, surgery, ‘institutional placement away 
from family and later return to the community, and 
their implications of physical danger, of hurting 
others, of permanent dependence or even death. It 
also requires an awareness of the p: itient as a person 
with family and financial responsibilities. What is the 
emotional pattern of the individual and his way of 
meeting problems? When will he be with and when 
against the medical plans for him? The writer gives a 
large portion of the pamphlet to a practical considera- 


tion of the financial aspects of illness. Without losing 


sight of the dangers of infection or the importance of 
relaxation for the patient, she points out that short- 
sighted overzealousness may hospitalize parents with 
so many unresolved problems at home that they 
cannot relate to getting well. A few more days at 
home might have done a great deal to lessen the load 
of anxiety brought to the hospital. She deplores also 
the hindsightedness which permits the family savings 
to be spent quickly on hospital fees, leaving long 
months of deprivation. 

Mindful of the patient as a family member, the 
writer stresses the importance both to family and 
patient of the patient’s participation in family plans. 
This was particularly emphasized where children are 
concerned. This reviewer recognizes how often such 
participation is avoided with the rationalization of 

‘saving worry”. The parent worries about “how to 
explain the wheel chair and the mask” , how to ex- 
plain to the child who says over the ’phone, “I 
thought you were dead when you didn’t come to me,” 
and how to bear the often intolerable pain of isolation. 

“The hurt of separation from children, the pain of 
being a potential source of infection —the longing to 
be a daily participant in their growth and develop- 
ment, os emotional facts are an omnipresent 
reality in the sanatorium,” Miss Miller writes. ‘“‘Chil- 
dren need to feel their parents’ participation in their 
lives for the sense of belonging.” The child can create 
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anxieties for his parents by his own way of punishing 
them for having—as he sees it—deserted him. Along 
with his feeling of rejection, there may also be be- 
wilderment. Some of Dr. Rene Spitz’s studies make 
quite clear how seriously disturbing separation from 
the mother may be for the child under a year of age. 
We have all seen the effects of separation in the child 
who may feel that his unloveableness precipitated the 
desertion, and that he may avoid future disappoint- 
ment and pain by building a hard shell around his 
feelings and by not getting close to people again. The 
writer encourages planning for children in their own 
homes whenever possible to avoid the increased 
trauma of temporary loss of both parents and famil- 
lar setting. 

Case illustrations document the benefits of chart- 
ing the patient’s course with knowledge of crisis 
spots. Examples include one of a thoracoplasty sur- 
geon who postponed an operation when the social 
worker discovered the patient worrying about a mes- 
sage that his wife had filed for a divorce; another, of a 
worried mother who was losing ground instead of 
responding to the new setting, but who improved 
markedly with the arrival of letters and reports from 
her daughter and the child welfare worker. 

There is no question of the superior quality of the 
casework and teamwork demonstrated here. One 
wishes that every patient could experience such a 
high degree of psychological understanding. On the 
practical side, too, this medical social worker shows 
sound perspective. She does not overstress depend- 
ency, which workers with less capacity for empathy 
sometimes do. The kind of opportunity offered to the 
patient here for communication and confidence in the 
caseworker may often be the key stimulus needed for 
pushing forward to well-being. 

There is much to be learned from this paper and 
it is a pleasure to read it because of the beauty of its 
simple language and clearly stated concepts. It 
should serve to guide the children’s worker in provid- 
ing service to the child of parents who must be 
hospitalized. becuse Case 


Director of Casework, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CASEWORKER, graduate degree and 
experience. Immediate employment. Sal- 
ary to $4440, dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Private multiple- function child plac- 
ing agency offering foster home care, insti- 
tutional care, service tounmarried mothers, 
adoption service and day care. Annual 
increments; good personnel practices; 
member CWLA. Apply to Newell W. 
Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Service League, 730 E. Vine St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Jeanette 


CHILD WELFARE = May, /952 


month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 





CASEWORKER, female, 
school of social work, 
sectarian statewide child- placing agency 
with limited case loads, good supervision, 
psychiatric consultation and child guid- 
ance and pediatric clinics. Psychoanalyt- 
ically oriented. Student training center. 
Member CWLA. Salary appropriate. Ex- 

panding program. Statement of personnel 
soaliies: available on request. Write Mrs. 
H. Melton, 
Children’s Aid Society, Manchester, N. H. 





SUPERVISOR and CASEWORKER 
with graduate degrees and experience. 
Supervisor to head new foster home serv- 
ice and supervise caseworker. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience, from $4200. 
Social Security. Caseworkers for home- 
finding, casework with children in foster 
homes and agency’s institution. Salary 
commensurate with experience, from 
$3000. Apply Frank F. Maloney, Orphan 
Asylum Society, City of Brooklyn, 363 
Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


le, graduate of 
for private non- 


New Hampshire 
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